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Editorial 


by Richard Franko Goldman 


The question of government support of the arts is one on which 
almost everyone has an opinion. In recent years, the question has 
assumed a somewhat more urgent aspect in the United States, but 
it can hardly be said that any fully-developed proposals have com- 
manded either wide sympathy or energetic support. The Juilliard 
Review is therefore happy to present in this issue a statement by a 
distinguished Member of Congress who has given the problem much 
thought and who has translated that thought into a series of definite 
legislative proposals. Readers of The Juilliard Review will, we are 
sure, take varying views of Representative Thompson’s ideas and 
aims, and it is possible that many readers will be as interested in 
what Mr. Thompson does not say as in what he does. We feel in 
any event that in presenting the statement of a legislator who is in 
a position to act we are performing a public service, and it is the 
hope of The Juilliard Review that its readers will make their own 
views known. 

In the Fall 1955 issue of The Juilliard Review, S. Stephenson 
Smith concluded his article on “The Economic Status of the Per- 
former” with the opinion that “music in its higher and more serious 
forms will require, as it always has in Europe, generous subsidies.” 
Mr. Smith added: “How to provide this help and at the same time 
eliminate any possibility of political interference with the creation 
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or interpretation of music: this is the really crucial question that 
emerges from any candid and detailed study of musical economics 
in the United States.” Mr. Smith’s article sharply underlined the 
economic case for government support as applied to performers in 
the more serious branches of musical art. But there are in actual 
fact two levels at which support may be desirable or necessary: the 
economic, affecting the performer, and what may be called the level 
of art for art’s sake, including the encouragement of creative activity 
and the advancement of the idea that music and art, while important 
for export and for propaganda, may also perhaps have some per- 
ceptible importance in themselves. 

These levels are not in effect separate or separable, for action 
at any point will indirectly affect all other points. And it is for 
this reason that proposals for government support or intervention 
have often been met with suspicion and apprehension. The fear of 
uninformed political interference, or of pressure from interested 
special groups, is probably the most powerful factor (aside from 
an absolute indifference to the arts on both the highest and lowest 
levels) that causes continued opposition to any form of govern- 
ment program. Other factors include awareness of American hetero- 
geneity, the lack of a real tradition, and the comparatively recent 
emergence of any vital native expression, especially in music. There 
is also the argument from the standpoint of “private enterprise.” 
One of the results most feared by opponents of government sup- 
port is the favoring of an “official art” of the most immovably con- 
servative sort: at the worst, a District of Columbia architectural 
style applied to all the arts, or a conformity in safe mediocrity 
which is apt to be encouraged by the compromises inevitable in the 
decisions of commissions or central agencies. Opponents of subsidy 
have been known to refer also to the danger of indiscriminate 
support of “art” and artists (particularly Congressmen’s cousins 
and constituents) or the evaluation of art by statistics and the 
“reliability” of its origins. The democratic method is one thing 
politically, and another artistically; but this is sometimes a hard 
truth to swallow. 

None of these arguments or fears may be dismissed out of hand 
as completely groundless. But they must be weighed against possible 
advantages and against what may be the irreversible tendency of 
our times, as well as measured against the examples of other 
countries where government support of the arts has been tried. 
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In countries like France and Germany such support has long existed 
(it may be remembered that one of the first acts of the French 
Revolution was the creation of the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique) and indeed is now taken for granted. The British Arts 
Council, now ten years old, is an example which has received in- 
creasing attention lately in the American press. It has been empha- 
sized that the British organization is not a government department, 
and that its policy is both discriminating and non-political. But 
perhaps most interesting for Americans is the example of another 
“new” country. Mr. Ernest Llewellyn, in the Fall 1956 issue of 
The Juilliard Review, gave American readers an authoritative ac- 
count of the operation of government support in Australia. The ex- 
tent to which music is subsidized in this country of nine million 
people, totally lacking in a national musical tradition, interested 
many of our readers, quite a few of whom had assumed that 
Australian cultural activity was more or less confined to tennis. 
The Australian Broadcasting Commission, which is the main op- 
erative agency in the musical field, does not seem to rule musical 
activities with a crushing hand; the variety of encouragement and 
support, on the other hand, is unbelievably great. 

Perhaps what is most striking about Representative Thompson’s 
proposals is their relative modesty, which seems to reflect the hesi- 
tancies generally felt in the United States about anything more 
serious than golf. It has never been seriously considered that the 
United States should do something for music or general culture 
comparable to the BBC’s Third Programme or its admirable counter- 
parts in Australia and Canada. Our broadcasting wave-lengths, be- 
longing, as Stephenson Smith pointed out, to the people, have been 
given to operators who by and large pay as little attention as pos- 
sible to the “public interest, convenience and necessity” clause of 
the Communications Act. A recent news item informs us that New 
York’s excellent station WNYC is again in danger of being silenced 
during the evening hours in favor of a commercial broadcaster in 
Minneapolis. With art (and especially music) today being so in- 
extricably involved with media of mass communication—radio, tele- 
vision, recording and film—one needs to pause in evaluating pro- 
grams which do not take these media, and the pressures they en- 
gender, into account. 

Not everyone, perhaps, agrees that non-commercial broadcasting 
is desirable. But it is obvious that any serious program involving live 
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musical performance must come to grips with this question. The 
reader of The Juilliard Review may be interested, in this regard, 
in Paul Turok’s account of Station KPFA in this issue. Perhaps it 
is in small-scale operations of this sort that some solution may be 
found, to counterbalance the ownership of the air by advertisers. 
A communication received from Representative Thompson after 
his article had gone to press makes somewhat more specific his 
proposals for a Federal Art Commission and recommends that such 
a Commission be composed of “eleven well-qualified judges of the 
fine arts (including the living arts of music, drama, dance and 
poetry, the graphic arts, motion pictures, radio, television, litera- 
ture, and the crafts).” It seems evident that Mr. Thompson’s ap- 
proach continues to broaden as he develops his program, and that 
he has embraced a good deal beyond the original idea of the necessity 
of cultural competition with the Soviet Union. Yet, in all honesty, 
we must not overlook this competitive urge as an impetus to some 
internal accomplishment. Support, whatever the motive, may pro- 
duce surprising achievements; and one may suggest that the aristo- 
cratic patrons of earlier centuries were also not unconscious of the 
propaganda value of their art and artists, or above using them for 
competitive display. The results of subsidy, in one form or another, 
compose a very large part of our cultural achievements and history. 


Toward A Federal Arts Program 


by Representative Frank Thompson, Jr. (D., New Jersey) 


We in America can be proud of our country for a great many 
reasons. It does seem to me, however, that there is a tendency 
on the part of our citizens to overlook one aspect of American life 
of which we have every right to be proud. I refer to our cultural at- 
tainments. In this area we sometimes tend to think that we are 
weak and must look to other countries for leadership. America is, 
of course, indebted to Western Europe for a great deal of its cultural 
heritage, and we should be thankful for this, but at the same time 
we should not forget that we too have made significant contributions 
to Western culture in the field of the arts and crafts. 

I have long felt that the intellectual and the artist have a great 
deal to contribute to American life and that we too often tend to 
overlook how important that contribution can be. I have often spoken 
of my interest in a program to develop great appreciation of the 
arts and I have also spoken out and written about measures de- 
signed to tell the American story in the cultural field to the rest 
of the world. The success of American artists abroad—including 
Louis Armstrong, the Porgy and Bess Company and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, all of whom have travelled under the auspices 
of the State Department—has been demonstrated many times. 


1 Portions of the foregoing appeared in the Congressional Record Appendix for 
August 13, 1956. 
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Gradually, people all over the world are coming to understand that 
America is not interested solely in automobiles and washing ma- 
chines. This is highly important if we expect to “win friends and 
influence people” all over the world. 

It is becoming increasingly clear, however, to those actively con- 
cerned with the arts here at home, that if the Federal Government 
is going to use the arts and crafts for good-will purposes, positive 
steps must be taken to help them grow or soon we will not have 
anything to export. | 

Contrary to the general impression held abroad, our Federal 
Government has been concerned with the cultural side of our lives 
from its very beginning. Section 8 of the Constitution specifically 
states that the Congress shall have Power to promote the progress 
of Science and useful Arts, by securing for Limited Times to Authors 
and Inventors the exclusive Right to their respective Writings and 
Discoveries. 

Washington and Jefferson, among others of our Founding Fathers, 
knew the purpose of the liberal and fine arts: to mould capable 
and cultivated human beings and, therefore, to help build better 
citizens and better communities. Jefferson, a truly renaissance man, 
considered the fine arts to be as necessary as the other disciplines 
to a knowledge of the State. 

Art legislation has been introduced in the Congress from the 
very beginning and much of it has been adopted. The U.S. Marine 
Band and Orchestra was established by an Act of Congress, ap- 
proved by President John Adams, in 1798. President Thomas 
Jefferson—musician, author and architect—was responsible in large 
part for the great design of the Capitol Building in Washington. 
His bill for a system of public education provided for a public art 
gallery and a Department of Fine Arts. 

George Washington provided funds in his will for a national 
university where “the youth might be sent for the completion of 
their education in all the branches of polite literature, in arts and 
sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the principles of politics and 
good government ... ” Nothing is more important today than a 
program such as this. 

In recent years, legislation has been enacted in Congress re- 
affirming the Government’s interest in and concern for the arts. I 
would like to list briefly some of the steps now being taken by the 
Federal Government, prompted at least in part by the iron necessity 
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imposed on us by Russian trade and cultural programs during this 
Cold War period. 

On July 27, 1954, President Eisenhower addressed a letter to 
the President of the Senate requesting the sum of $5 million to be 
expended at his discretion “to meet extraordinary or unusual circum- 
stances arising in the international affairs of the Government.” The 
President added: “In the cultural and artistic fields as well we need 
greater resources to assist and encourage private musical, dramatic 
and other cultural groups to go forth and demonstrate that America 
too can lay claim to high cultural and artistic accomplishments.” 
The funds were immediately allocated, and the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service in the State Department, created by the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts, took charge of the cultural ex- 
change program. The Department of Commerce managed the trade 
fair programs. The State Department signed a contract with the 
American National Theater and Academy (granted a Federal 
Charter by Congress in 1935) and theatrical and musical groups 
and solo artists were sent all over the world to counteract Russian 
propaganda that America was culturally barbaric. 

The President is to be congratulated for initiating the export 
of American culture and the Congress for giving this program bi- 
partisan support. Legislation to make this program permanent was 
sponsored by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem. Minn.) and 
myself and became part of the basic law of the land when the 
President signed it last August. Known as the “International 
Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956,” it 
is now Public Law 860—84th Congress. 

With Senator Herbert H. Lehman, I sponsored legislation to 
grant a Federal Charter to the National Music Council, thus officially 
recognizing music for the first time in our history. In signing this 
bill, which was co-sponsored by Senators Alexander Wiley and Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, President Eisenhower said: 


The enjoyment of music—speaking for myself, at least 
—has a moral and spiritual value which is unique and power- 
ful. It reaches easily across lingual, racial and national 
barriers. The development of American music, and the native 


development of any art, is therefore the development of a 
national treasure. 


This legislation became Public Law 873—84th Congress last August. 
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The 84th Congress also adopted legislation raising the annual 
appropriation of the Federal Commission of Fine Arts, established 
in 1910 during Theodore Roosevelt’s administration, from its or- 
iginal $10,000 to $35,000. During the past forty-four years, about 
sixty architects, landscape architects, sculptors, painters and lay 
members interested in the fine arts have served on this Commission. 

The appropriations for the Exhibitions Division of the United 
States Information Agency were increased last year from half a. 
million dollars to $2.7 million. Of this sum, at least twenty per cent 
will be spent on art, particularly the circulating art shows sent 
overseas. Another function of the USIA is to give publicity abroad 
to the theater and music programs sponsored by the State De- 
partment. 

The Government formally established its sponsorship of the fine 
arts when the 75th Congress adopted and President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt signed legislation accepting the National Gallery of Art 
from Andrew W. Mellon in a tax settlement. The Mellon gift has 
been a fabulous success as a world art center. Over twenty-four 
million persons have visited it in fifteen years. 

Further recognition was given to the arts through the passage, 
in 1951, of a bill granting tax relief to non-profit symphony orches- 
tras and opera companies and reducing from twenty to ten per 
cent the admission taxes on commercial cultural activities. The 84th 
Congress, in addition to the measures mentioned above, also adopted 
legislation creating the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission 
to plan for a civic and cultural center in the nation’s capital. 

However, there is still much unfinished business before the Con- 
gress if its program of encouragement and support of the arts is to 
become a vital and constructive one both here and abroad. Many 
cultural bills which are yet to be enacted into law were introduced 
into the 84th Congress. 

It will be recalled that President Eisenhower in his 1955 Message 
to the Congress on the State of the Union said: 


In the advancement of the various activities which will 
make our civilization endure and flourish, the Federal Govern- 
ment should do more to give official recognition to the im- 
portance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, to advise the Federal Government on ways 
to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and appreciation. 
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While the 84th Congress enacted into law four cultural bills which 
I had developed, it failed to adopt this measure recommended by 
the President. Introduced in the House by Representatives Emanuel 
Celler, Stuyvesant Wainwright and myself, and in the Senate by 
Senator H. Alexander Smith and Senator Herbert H. Lehman for 
himself and Senators Irving Ives, James Murray and Paul Douglas, 
the bill passed Senate but failed in House. 

If this measure, as well as many others which are still pending, 
is to become law, strong bi-partisan support and leadership will be 
necessary. Our entire legislative history proves that what is re- 
quired to get cultural legislation, or any other kind of measure, en- 
acted into law is hard work, plenty of it, and able leadership. Mere 
lip service and fine phrases about the importance of the arts and 
other cultural activities and how they “make our civilization en- 
dure and flourish” will not get cultural legislation through the Con- 
gress now or in the future.” 

Although several measures designed to recognize and aid the 
arts succeeded in passing Congress in recent years, the defeat of 
the Administration’s bill by the 84th Congress must be counted as 
a major set-back. To date, Government efforts in behalf of the arts 
have been of only token value. Far-reaching cultural legislation, de- 
signed to bring order and sanity into the Government’s many art 
activities, is clearly necessary if the present disorder is to be cor- 
rected. Such a program will go a long way toward placing American 
arts and crafts in the position of honor they deserve. Art and in- 
tellectual activity must be given that place of honor and prestige 
in our society that all other countries give them and such as they 
once occupied during the early years of our government. The fol- 
lowing nine-point program which I have worked out would be a 
major step in this direction. It is, in truth, a Jeffersonian art 
program. 


ONE: Remove the burdensome and destructive Federal taxes 
from music and the theater arts. Toward the end of the First 
Session of the 84th Congress, I introduced a bill to exempt fine arts 


2 Portions of the foregoing two paragraphs appeared in a letter I wrote to 
the New York Times which appeared on September 2, 1956. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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programs, such as opera, symphony, ballet, concerts or musical 
performances, drama or theatrical presentations, and lectures from 
Federal admissions taxes. (H. R. 7609, introduced July 26, 1955). 
I sponsored this measure only when I became convinced, after 
lengthy study, that the repeal of this tax was essential to the very 
survival and growth of the living theater and concert stage in our 
country. This bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and has subsequently been tabled. I also introduced a bill, during 
the Second Session of the 84th Congress, to repeal the cabaret tax. 
(H. R. 8403, introduced January 12, 1956). Many of the places 
where music is being played are finding it increasingly difficult to 
stay in business. Cabarets and night clubs, hotel dining salons, and 
so on, are all existing on the slimmest of profit margins or going 
out of business. All too frequently they are being forced by high 
taxes, among other things, to drop live entertainment and living 
musicians, substituting recorded entertainment, in order to stay in 
business. Were they released from the obligations of the cabaret 
tax, they would be in a much better position to offer employment 
to live entertainers. This bill was also referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and has also been tabled. It must be pointed 
out in this connection that, while other countries subsidize their 
arts, we tax ours and stubbornly refuse to support them financially 
at the national or State levels. 


TWO: Expand the present national Commission of Fine Arts 
by making it mandatory for all of the art fields, including the per- 
forming arts and crafts, to be represented on it, with nominations 
being made by leading national art organizations. At present, the 
Commission includes only representatives of the fine arts. 


THREE: Make extensive use of the talents and skills of Ameri- 
can artists and craftsmen, in the way Jefferson did in the Capitol 
Building in Washington, in the huge public building program au- 
thorized by the 84th Congress. 


8 Portions of the foregoing appeared in the Congressional Record Appendix for 
August 13, 1956. 
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FOUR: Promote the further development of the arts and crafts 
in the several States, thereby reversing the present disastrous trend 
toward centralization and control of the arts and artists by the 
Federal Government. Without a strong movement in the several 
States in support of the arts and crafts, the present trend toward 
centralization will lead inevitably to an increasing number of in- 
cidents such as the cancellation of art shows and the Symphony 
of the Air tour by the Government. To this end, I have drafted a 
measure for introduction into the 85th Congress, which convened in 
January 1957, “to promote the further development of the arts and 
crafts in the United States and its Territories and possessions, to 
encourage the international interchange of art and craft works, and 
for other purposes.” This bill provides for arts programs at the 
State and local level, as well as an international cultural inter- 
change program to be carried out by the Federal Government, which 
will have as one of its primary aims the development of “projects 
and programs designed to supply leadership, training and experience 
in the field of the arts and crafts.” Funds to support this program 
would be provided by both the States and the Federal Government. 


FIVE: Establish a Federal Arts and Crafts Service in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, with a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of that Department. Health and Medical Affairs 
has a Special Assistant in that Department, and there is a Public 
Health Service under the Surgeon General. The arts and crafts 
should have equal representation at the least. Although the Presi- 
dent’s measure advocating the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare was defeated in the House during the 84th Congress, 
the need for an official body representing the arts, working through 
a recognized agency of the Government, is still pressing. I have 
prepared a draft measure for introduction in the 85th Congress 
recommending the establishment of a Federal Arts and Crafts Serv- 
ice in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

It would be the function of this Service to “furnish consultant 
services” to people and institutions engaged in the arts, “at the 
State and local levels; to assist and supplement activities under- 
taken under the International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair 
Participation Act of 1956; to supervise any programs which are 
now in operation or may hereafter be initiated to provide .. . as- 
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sistance to States and localities in establishing international arts 
and crafts exchange programs” as well as in their local activities; 
“to conduct research and provide information to public and non- 
profit private agencies for the purpose of determining and meeting 
the expanding needs of the public for cultural services [and] to co- 
operate with other Federal agencies and with the States [and 
localities] in planning for the provision of cultural services for all 
the people of the United States.” This program would be ad- 
ministered under the direction of the Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare recommended above, as- 
sisted by a board to be appointed by him, whose members “shall 
be selected from among leaders of national standing in the fields 
of American arts and crafts and in related fields, and shall be 
broadly representative of the cultural interests of the Nation.” 

This program as I have drafted it is more far-reaching than 
that originally advocated by the President and should, if passed, 
serve even more strongly to implement his purpose as presented 
in his 1955 State of the Union Message. 


SIX: Establish the office of Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Cultural Relations in order to expand our cultural 
exchange programs with other nations in an orderly manner. 


SEVEN: Preserve our great historic sites, buildings and ob- 
jects as provided by the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1953. 


EIGHT: Establish a National Museum of American Arts and 
Crafts in the historic Patent Office in Washington to balance the 
Mellon Gallery of Art which is entirely devoted to the work of 
artists of other countries and earlier centuries. The music program 
carried on in the Gallery, while of the highest standards, is partly 
designed to disarm those critics of the Gallery who contend that 
the Mellon Gallery is a monument to dead art, since an artist must 
be dead twenty years before his work can be made part of the 
permanent collection. 


NINE: Extend Federal recognition of the living arts of music, 
drama, poetry and dance by establishing an American National 
Theater and Music Center in the Nation’s Capital, as important in 
these fields as the Library of Congress and the National Gallery 


of Art are in theirs. 
* 
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The statement of policy which opens the measure proposing the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts quite 
clearly states the case for a vigorous Governmental arts program. 
I should like to recommend it to the consideration of all those who 
are interested in seeing that the arts are established in their rightful 
place of honor in our national life, and all those who are in any 
way in a position to take constructive action which will lead toward 
a more active Federal interest in and support of the arts: 

“ ... the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon free- 
dom, imagination, and individual initiative; 

“|. . the encouragement of creative activity in the performance 
and practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and 
appreciation of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the 
national interest; 

“ ... as work days shorten and life expectancy lengthens, the 
arts will play an ever more important role in the lives of our 
citizens; and 

“ ... the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter 
for private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern 
to the United States Government.” 

Although the bill so bravely heralded did not succeed in be- 
coming law, its purposes and policies remain valid. They can, and 
must, provide the incentive for renewed effort on the part of the 


Congress toward establishing a vigorous and constructive Federal 
Arts Program. 
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An Unknown Letter by Beethoven 


by Nathan Broder 


Among the manuscripts and other musical memorabilia col- 
lected by the late Edwin Franko Goldman is a letter by Beethoven 
which has never been published and is apparently unknown even 
to Beethoven specialists. It is undated, and reads as follows (its 
author’s erratic spelling, punctuation, and capitalization have been 
retained) :* 


Mein sehr werther Freund! 

Ein unvorhergesehner Zufall néthigt mich bis heute Abends 
aus dem Hause zu sein, u. beraubt mich des Vergniigen Sie 
u. hr: D sehen zu kénnen—Was die werke betrift, welche ich 
ihnen gern anvertrauen wollte nach london, so sind selbe erst 
in 10 oder 12 Tagen vom Copisten fertig zu haben, leider 
ist mein bestandiger Copist in der Ewigkeit, u. den jetzigen 
habe ich erst seit kurzem, Es geht daher alles langsamer um 
so mehr, da die Partitur wieder als Partitur copirt werden 
muss, tibersehen muss auch alles von mir werden, u. dabej 


* I am indebted to Dr. Erich Hertzmann of Columbia University for his 
expert help in deciphering Beethoven’s scrawl, and for valuable suggestions. 
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leide ich schon lange an einem Augeniibel—ich hoffe aber sie 
bleiben wohl noch langer hier, um so mehr da ich von vielen 
Seiten die Wiinsche hére, dass Sie noch eine Akademie geben, 
woran ich den Lebhaftesten Antheil nehme, wo sie alsdann 
ganz gewiss alles von mir nach L. mit nehmen kénnen. 
ich umarme sie von Herzen u. wiinsche nur ihnen irgendwo 
dienen zu kénnen.— 
mit aufrichtiger 
Freundschaft 
ihr 
Beethoven 
Fiir Seine wohlgebohrn 
Hr: v. Kalkbrenner 


My very esteemed friend! 

An unforeseen occurrence makes it necessary for me to be 
away from home until tonight and deprives me of the pleasure 
of being able to see you and Herr D. As regards the works 
that I would like to entrust to you for London, they will not 
be ready from the copyist for ten or twelve days. Unfortunately 
my regular copyist has passed into eternity, and I have only 
had the present one for a short time. Everything therefore 
goes more slowly, especially since the score must be copied 
again as a [full] score, everything must be looked over by me, 
and moreover I have long been suffering from an eye affliction. 
I hope, however, that you will remain here longer, especially 
since I hear from many quarters the wish that you would give 
another concert, a wish that I share in the liveliest fashion. 
You could then quite certainly take all of my things with you 
to London. 

I embrace you heartily, and wish only that I could serve 
you in some way. 


With sincere friendship, 
Your 


Beethoven 
For his well-born 


Herr von Kalkbrenner 
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In order to determine the date of this letter, it is necessary 
to glance at the career of the man to whom it was addressed. 
Friedrich Wilhelm Kalkbrenner was born in 1788 while his parents 
were traveling from Kassel to Berlin. He became one of the cele- 
brated pianists of his time, as well as a teacher and composer. From 
all accounts he seems to have been a pompous fellow, thoroughly 
convinced of his own genius. He condescendingly offered to teach 
Chopin how to become a good artist, after the latter had already 
composed the Etudes, Op. 10, and other masterworks. There is an 
anecdote in Grove about how Kalkbrenner one day extemporized 
very impressively for Professor Marx in Berlin, to show that the 
art of improvisation was not yet lost. The next day Marx received 
some new publications from Paris, including pieces by Kalkbrenner, 
one of which turned out to be note for note what he had “im- 
provised” the day before! Kalkbrenner lived mostly in Paris from 
1806 to 1814, in London from 1814 to 1824, and in Paris again 
from 1824 to his death in 1849. The reader may wonder about 
Beethoven’s addition of “von” to Kalkbrenner’s name. The pianist 
was not entitled to the nobiliary particle, but Beethoven, in his 
sweeping way, thought nothing of ennobling a correspondent with 
a stroke of the pen, especially when that correspondent was about 
to do him a favor. . 

Kalkbrenner was in Vienna three times after the turn of the 
century. He studied there from 1803 to 1806, he played there on a 
tour in 1813, and came again on a tour at the end of 1823 or be- 
ginning of 1824. It is this last visit that concerns us. For the hand- 
writing in Beethoven’s letter is far closer in appearance to the 
handwriting of dated letters from the last years of his life than 
it is to those from 1813 or earlier. There are many traits that 
support this view, but we shall mention only one. Beethoven did 
not acquire the habit of signing his name in Latin script (instead 
of German script) until about 1819. Another bit of evidence for 
1823-24 is Beethoven’s reference to copyists. His favorite copyist, a 
man by the name of Schlemmer, who began working for him regu- 
larly about 1811, “passed into eternity” in June 1823. 

If we assume, then, that the letter was written during Kalk- 
brenner’s visit to Vienna in 1823-24, some references in it become 
clear and enable us to pinpoint the date a little more closely. 
Kalkbrenner gave a concert on January 25, 1824. Sharing the pro- 
gram was a harpist by the name of Dizi. Perhaps this is the “Herr D.” 
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who was to have accompanied Kalkbrenner when they called on 
Beethoven. The concert is mentioned in the Beethoven conversation- 
books. Anton Schindler, the composer’s friend and general factotum, 
asks: “Was Herr Kalkbrenner gracious enough to honor you with 
a ticket for the concert? He did not give one to anyone else.” And 
then Schindler remarks: “In yesterday’s Beobachter Kalkbrenner 
was given the title of first and greatest of pianists. Truly a rare 
distinction.” Beethoven’s statement in the letter that many were 
hoping for another concert by Kalkbrenner is corroborated by a 
report in the Wiener Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung for March 6, 
1824. The report is a retrospective article on the Viennese appear- 
ances by Moscheles and Kalkbrenner. It states that Kalkbrenner 
obtained a “prodigious” success as a pianist, but left without giving 
a second concert. The reason for his “swift” departure, according 
to the Zeitung, was that both Moscheles and Kalkbrenner had been 
engaged to play in London, Moscheles could not appear there be- 
cause of illness, and “so Vienna with regret had to see the great 
virtuoso leave at the very moment when his playing had aroused 
the greatest interest.” Beethoven’s letter, consequently, must have 
been written after January 25, the date of the concert, and before 
March 6, the date of the Zeitung article. 

What was the score that’ was not yet ready and that Kalk- 
brenner was to carry to London? It can only have been the Ninth 
Symphony. Sketches for this work began to appear in Beethoven’s 
notebooks as far back as 1817. Then he dropped it and concentrated 
his attention on other things. He did not take it up again until 
1822, when the Missa Solemnis was completed. In November of that 
year the Philharmonic Society of London commissioned him to write 
a new symphony, for £50. He accepted the commission gladly and 
worked on the symphony throughout 1823. On September 5, 1823, 
he wrote to his friend Ferdinand Ries in London that the copy- 
ist had finished the score and that he was only awaiting a good 
opportunity to send it off. But Beethoven was given to such op- 
timistic and premature statements. The score was not finished in 
September, nor was it ready, as we learn from the letter to Kalk- 
brenner, at the end of the following January or the beginning of 
February. It must have been completed soon after that, however, 
because the first performance took place in Vienna on May 7. A 
copy of the score finally reached London in December; in a letter 
dated December 20, Charles Neate wrote to Beethoven that the 
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score had been received and that the first rehearsal was scheduled 
for January 17. The performance, by the Philharmonic Society of 
London under Sir George Smart, took place on March 21, 1825. 

As regards the other works that Beethoven planned to send to 
England along with the symphony, we are in the dark. The only 
Beethoven compositions new to London that were performed by the 
Philharmonic Society in 1824, 1825, and 1826 were the Third and 
Fourth Piano Concertos and the Eighth Symphony respectively, and 
the scores of all three had been available in published form for 
some years. 

Finally, it may be of interest to mention two other occasions 
on which the names of Beethoven and Kalkbrenner were connected. 
Like Beethoven, Kalkbrenner was one of the group of composers 
asked by Diabelli to write variations on his waltz. Kalkbrenner’s 
variation is dated Vienna 1824. (Possibly, then, it was Diabelli 
rather than Dizi who was the “Herr D.”) And about 1838 Kalk- 
brenner published a two-hand arrangement of the Ninth Symphony. 
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A Listener-Supported Radio Station 


by Paul Turok 


On April 15, 1949, with a 1000-watt transmitter effective mainly 
within the confines of Berkeley, California, KPFA-FM began a novel 
experiment in radio broadcasting, designed to test whether the 
listening audience was willing to donate the funds necessary for 
the operation of an independently owned, non-commercial, educa- 
cational station presenting a varied cultural fare with a consistent 
dignity not found in commercial radio. Fifteen months later KPFA 
ceased operations, a victim of the financial pressures which con- 
stantly seem to afflict idealistic ventures in direct proportion to their 
value. Lack of funds, however, is not synonymous with lack of 
interest; and in its short period of broadcasting the station gained 
many friends, willing not only to subscribe to the station, but also 
to volunteer their time and efforts toward reviving the suspended 
operation. This devoted segment of the community, working in co- 
operation with Pacifica Foundation (the non-profit corporation own- 
ing and operating KPFA), conducted so successful a fund-raising 
campaign that by May, 1951, broadcasting was resumed with a 
signal strength of 16,100 watts, allowing for reception throughout 
the Bay Area from Santa Rosa to San Jose. Since then, at moments 
of serious financial distress, it has always been this constantly 
growing circle of subscribers donating generously of their time, 


money and efforts that has kept the station functioning without 
interruption. 
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In 1952, Pacifica received a limited grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for Adult Education which gave the station an op- 
portunity to reach a wider audience in order to test the feasibility 
of the listener-subscription plan. Thus, KPFA was able to secure 
a 54,000-watt transmitter with a radial range of 100 miles. (Due 
to its geographical location, this transmitter is not effective in a 
small area of Berkeley proper. This area is serviced by KPFB, a 
150-watt transmitter located near the station’s offices.) The station’s 
fidelity of sound, incidentally, is high. The frequency response is 
from 20 to 18,000 cps within 1 db of the standard FCC pre-emphasis 
curve, and at all frequencies between 30 and 15,000 cps at 100% 
modulation, the total harmonic distortion is less than 1.5%. The 
station currently services an estimated 30,000 listeners, 4,113 of 
whom (as of October 29, 1956) are voluntary subscribers at rates 
ranging from $10 to $100 annually. All contributions above the 
$10 minimium subscription fee are tax deductible. Income from 
subscriptions provides approximately half the operating expenses 
of the station, the remainder being raised through the large dona- 
tions ceaselessly sought out by Pacifica Foundation. 

Commercial radio stations invariably attempt to reach the widest 
possible audience by giving their listeners programs that they wish 
to hear. KPFA directs its programs to that segment of the public 
whose wishes coincide with what the station offers. Being non- 
commercial, KPFA attempts to sell nothing but itself. Commercial 
blurbs are non-existent. 

Neither the staff of nearly twenty (most of whom are on a part- 
time basis) nor the subscribers (whose only tangible return is the 
receipt of a bi-weekly program folio) have any illusions as to the 
immediate state of station finances. The reasons for their unswerv- 
ing support of KPFA must be sought in the programs it offers, 
which are truly the determining factor of its value, and the fact 
that their sensibilities are at no time jarred by commercial pitch- 
men. 

While the number of broadcast hours is subject to fluctuation 
in accordance with the financial situation, the normal schedule for 
the past few years has been a sixty-eight hour broadcast week, of 
which approximately forty hours are devoted to musical programs. 
KPFA is currently operating on a ninety-eight hour week, the ad- 
ditional thirty hours being devoted to recorded music. One hour 
a day is set aside for children’s programs which include story- 
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readings, folk and nature-lore, science readings, a children’s con- 
cert (of adult music) and occasionally studio programs presented 
by the children themselves. Public Affairs programs include “live” 
studio discussions of local, national and international matters. with 
panelists culled from the many universities and public agencies 
in the area. Whenever possible, important public figures are inter- 
viewed, and entire lectures and conferences are broadcast directly 
or recorded for future broadcast. Newscasts are prepared by mem- 
bers of the staff, and a regular series of ““‘Commentaries” is offered 
by volunteers representing every shade of political opinion who give 
free expression to their ideas. 

The station initiates cultural programs, drawing on the re- 
sources of the staff and local residents. Artists, poets and writers 
of local and national repute are invited to read and discuss their 
works. Such classics as Tom Sawyer, Kidnapped and The Turn 
of the Screw have been adapted for radio and serialized in as many 
as sixteen half-hour programs. In addition, the station draws gen- 
erously on the fine programs made available to educational sta- 
tions by the BBC, the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, and the various foreign information agencies which offer 
suitable material. 

“Miscellany” is a unique program listed several times daily in 
the program folio. This word is as helpful to the station’s pro- 
gramming as the words “ad libitum” are to a musician, and it 
carries approximately the same meaning. KPFA’s programs are 
not subject to exact timings, and seldom, if ever, is a program cut 
off before it has been completed. It is felt that the satisfaction de- 
rived from hearing a complete program outweighs the frequent 
inconvenience caused by deviations from the printed program guide. 
In order to keep the schedule as close to the folio listings as possible, 
ten or fifteen-minute “miscellanies” are scheduled after programs 
that experience has shown are not likely to stay within their as- 
signed limits. On such occasions, the program content is purely 
miscellaneous, wholly dependent upon the length of time to be filled. 
It may consist of recorded music, poetry, a “live” and very often 
spontaneous reading of a short article or story, and sometimes 
merely silence until the final minutes of the preceding program 
have elapsed. 

Due to the very nature of KPFA’s attitude towards broadcasting, 
it is possible to provide frequent performances of larger musical 
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works in their entirety, as well as of pre-Bach, contemporary and 
chamber music, all of which are notoriously “unsaleable”’ on com- 
mercial radio. The recorded concerts are carefully planned in terms 
of the unity and contrast necessary in a single program, as well 
as the over-all weekly and monthly balance. In a week chosen at 
random (March 4-10, 1956), the following music was presented 
in twenty-three recorded concerts averaging one and one-half hours 
each: 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
by Debussy, Surinach, Hindemith and Barték. 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. 
Mozart, Brahms and Schubert. 
Mendelssohn, Debussy and Schubert. 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 
by Handel, Bach and Haydn. 
Rosza, Debussy and Mendelssohn. 
Elgar, Mozart and Dvorak. 
Ibert, Hovhaness and Walton. 
Mozart and Vaughan-Williams. 
Bach, Beethoven and Janacek. 
Berlioz and Bruckner. 
Dvorak, Honegger, Britten and Haydn. 
LIEDER 
by Schubert. 
Sibelius and Kilpinen. 
CHORAL MUSIC 
by Dufay and Villa-Lobos. 
MUSIC FOR WINDS AND STRINGS 
by Haydn, Mozart and Spohr. 
MUSIC FOR CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 
by Mozart and Kreutzer. 
PIANO WORKS 
by Chopin. 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
by Bartok. 
Poulenc, Schoenberg and Berg. 
as well as complete performances of 
Requiem Mass, by Berlioz. 
Christ Lag in Todesbanden, by Bach (preceded by an analysis). 
The Coronation of Poppea, by Monteverdi. 


Composers and genres slighted in the programs listed above will 
inevitably appear in the weeks following. Among the additional regu- 
larly scheduled programs (also averaging about one hour) are “Jazz 
Review,” “Contemporary Jazz,” “Ethnic Music” and “Classical 
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Record Review.” These programs offer commentary as well as re- 
corded music. “Symphony Critique” and “Opera Critique” are radio 
reviews of the regular concerts of the San Francisco Symphony and 
Opera, and “Concert Preview” informs the audience of musical 
events taking place in the area and, when possible, discusses and 
illustrates the works to be performed. 

Special series of programs have been offered on the Blues, 
Flamenco music, Japanese music, the Negro spiritual, Latin- 
American music, and a special program entitled “The Shape of 
Music” has provided an intelligent and comprehensible introduction 
to musical theory for the layman. These series have been preserved 
in the station’s “tape archives” and are re-broadcast from time 
to time. 

Besides this full schedule of recorded concerts and musical com- 
mentaries, there is a unique and highly developed project devoted 
to “live” music. It is at this point, where the activities of the station 
relate directly to the musical activities of the Bay Area, that the 
full possibilities inherent in its broadcasting attitudes become evi- 
dent.. These activities fall into three general categories: inter- 
views with local and visiting musicians; “remote” broadcasts of 
local concert performances; and recitals originating in the KPFA 
studios. 

From its earliest days of broadcasting, KPFA has recognized 
the value of contemporary music and the men and women who create 
and perform it. “Meet the Composer” and “Meet the Performer,” 
presented whenever the appropriate occasion arises, are built around 
a composer or performer who is interviewed by a member of the 
music staff, all of whom are trained musicians. The interview is 
usually preceded and followed by “live” or recorded performances 
relating to the musical activities of the visitor. A partial list of 
participants includes Aaron Copland, Alan Hovhaness, Louis Kauf- 
man, John De Lancie, Darius Milhaud, Rey de la Torre, Roger 
Sessions, Ina Suez, Jennie Tourel and Vladimir Ussachevsky. But 
just as important as these nationally known figures are the many 
local composers and performers who have reached a large audience 
for the first time by means of these programs, and who know that 
any time they wish to air their views or present their works to the 
public, they will be welcomed. It is this give and take between local 
artists and a sympathetic means of communication that makes 
KPFA so stimulating an enterprise for all concerned. 
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During the semester, the University of California presents a free 
weekly “noon concert,” generally featuring carefully prepared 
student performances. These are recorded by KPFA and broadcast 
the same evening. Less frequently, this has also been done with 
student performances given at Mills College. The five local per- 
formances of the Berkeley Little Symphony are broadcast directly 
from the concert hall. 

As many as three “live” concerts per week have originated in 
KPFA’s studios. These concerts are arranged well in advance, and 
are given adequate publicity. Young performers who have reached 
an advanced level of competence are very often given their first op- 
portunity to perform for a wide audience on these programs. In 
order to relieve some of the pressure on the performer, as well as 
to inform the listeners of what to expect, these concerts are called 
“Young Artist Recitals.” It has been the policy to allow and even 
solicit second and third performances, a valuable aid to young 
performers that is all too often neglected. 

The regular “Studio Concert,” lasting forty-five minutes to an 
hour (with a five-minute intermission, silent except for station 
breaks), provides an outlet for many performers of professional 
calibre in the Bay Area. These persons ask or are asked to present 
recitals, the content of which is always the result of a discussion 
between the artist and the music department, to the mutual satis- 
faction of both. Many performers like to try out portions of a 
coming recital program on a “Studio Concert” and the music de- 
partment will often request the broadcast of a performance already 
given elsewhere. Of prime importance, though, is the desire of 
musicians to perform, coupled with the active interest of the station 
in presenting them. Entire series of studio concerts have been de- 
voted to the complete sonatas of Beethoven, Mozart four-hand 
piano music, Bach keyboard music, Mozart violin and piano son- 
atas and Haydn piano sonatas. In addition, single concerts have 
presented vocal and chamber music of every conceivable form 
and combination. 

This mutually beneficial state of affairs between the station 
and local performers also has an effect on a very interested third 
party, the contemporary composer. Since the station’s attitude has 
always been favorable to new music, seldom is a program discussed 
without a request being made for the inclusion of at least one con- 
temporary work. It is pleasant to report that the majority of per- 
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formers in the Bay Area are not only amenable to such requests, 
but actively desire to perform new music. Seldom has a year passed 
when the station has not devoted at least one broadcast to works 
first performed at the “Composers’ Forum” in San Francisco. 

The “Studio Concerts” are paid for by the station and presented 
in accordance with the terms of an agreement between KPFA and 
Local 6 of the American Federation of Musicians. In the midst 
of the worst financial difficulties, money has somehow been found 
to keep the “live” music programs on the air. 

Indeed, in the midst of the worst financial difficulties, money 
has somehow been found to keep KPFA on the air. By consistently 
offering a high quality of programming, the station is slowly mov- 
ing towards its goal of full financial support through voluntary 
listener subscriptions. In the process, it has managed to preserve its 
dignity as well as its intellectual and artistic independence. The 
existence of KPFA proves that this kind of radio station fulfills a 
definite need, and can be supported, within the community. The 
San Francisco-Bay area is not the only section of the United States 
where many people have a real interest in cultural affairs, and 
KPFA might well serve as a beacon light for similar enterprises 
elsewhere. 
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The Teaching of Carl Friedberg 


by Sergius Kagen 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Carl Friedberg (1872-1955) was one of the distinguished pianists of his gen- 
eration. For twenty-three years, from 1923 through 1945, he was a member of the faculty of 
Juilliard School of Music where, as in every other part of the musical world, the influence of 
his teaching and his playing was deeply felt. A number of Mr. Friedberg’s former students are 
now collaborating on a book about Mr. Friedberg. The following article by Sergius Kagen 
is a chapter from this book, which is entitled Carl Friedberg, and which will be published in 
the near future. Material is used by permission of Mrs. Carl Friedberg. 


Teaching certain aspects of music, especially teaching the per- 
formance of music, does not lend itself too well to a description in 
writing, beyond the barest essentials of elementary techniques. The 
impact upon the student of the teacher’s personality, culture, talent, 
taste and, consequently, of his approach to the music and the instru- 
ment, is immeasurably more potent than any words he may use in 
his teaching. What he says may even become nearly unintelligible, 
if separated from the interplay of the two personalities and of the 
music which has brought them together. It is, perhaps, because of 
this vast gulf between the verbal means at the teacher’s disposal and 
his total artistic and musical personality, that so very few books 
and articles dealing with musical performance and interpretation 
ever succeed in conveying the real significance of his artistic aims 
and of the means he employs to attain them. 

I would, therefore, prefer not to try to put down Carl Friedberg’s 
words about music and pianism that I still remember and that 
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may mean so much to me personally. I would much rather write 
of him as of a great artist whose influence contributed so much to 
my own development as a musician and as a pianist. 

I first decided that I had to study with Carl Friedberg when I 
heard him play the Beethoven C minor Concerto with the New York 
Philharmonic. I believe, though I am not certain, that the conductor 
was Willem Mengelberg. I have no recollection whatsover of the 
rest of the program. The only thing I remember in detail, even 
now, some thirty years later, is Carl Friedberg’s playing. It was 
utterly extraordinary in one particular detail: the instrument seemed 
to speak. The rhythm, inflexion and articulation of every phrase 
were so remarkably natural, free of any effort and so utterly un- 
selfconscious that his playing seemed somehow to create an illusion 
of transcending the limitations of a percussion instrument, which 
even a modern pianforte still is basically. I have heard many pianists 
play more brilliantly, more dazzlingly, play louder or softer or 
faster or more learnedly. I have never before or since heard any 
pianist match completely the extraordinary ability that Carl Fried- 
berg possessed to shape a musical phrase into something so naturally 
rhythmical, effortless, unostentatious, and therefore so eloquent, 
that the playing reminded one more of human speech, with its in- 
exhaustible variety of inflexion, than of any musical instrument, or 
even of singing. 

As I studied with him I gradually became more and more aware 
that this magic quality in his playing was not so much the result 
of any deliberate and detailed pianistic planning on his part, as 
of a completely spontaneous, almost improvisatory approach to the 
keyboard. However, this spontaneity was combined with the most 
uncanny knowledge of the score, a knowledge that was almost 
pedantic in the accuracy of every detail of notation and, at the same 
time, immensely imaginative in the realization of the implications 
of every such detail. The keyboard and its mechanical mastery were 
taken for granted. Yet the most exhaustive and precise knowledge 
of the score was never accepted as complete. This knowledge was 
continually being renewed, even in the music he must have per- 
formed and heard performed by others for half a century. 

The performance itself was simply an act of translating what 
he heard so vividly, accurately and intensely with his mind’s ear 
into a series of sounds audible to others. Naturally, if a finger 
slipped, the sound image would be marred, but it would never be- 
come distorted or destroyed. The enormous intensity and accuracy 
of his conception of the musical design always protected both the 
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music and the performer. This supreme concentration on the “what” 
of music instead of the “how” of it was to me perhaps the most 
characteristic feature of his playing. 

As a teacher he would sometimes seem to distrust it. As if 
prompted by scruples of conscience he would suddenly suggest or 
even insist upon a regimen of technical exercises, thinking, I im- 
agine: “After all, I am supposed to teach this boy how to handle 
the instrument; I really ought to do something about it.” How- 
ever, his heart seldom seemed to be in it and his “duty” done he 
would return to the music with renewed relish. Sometimes he would 
insist that the sound he imagined could be achieved only by some 
special pianistic device, by placing a finger upon the key in a certain 
specified manner. But often, in illustrating, he would do the exact 
opposite with his own fingers. It mattered little: the sound was 
invariably there when he played, no matter what was done to 
produce it. 

A typical lesson, as I remember it, would proceed somewhat as 
follows: First, all the inaccuracies of the student’s reading would 
be corrected. If one misread an accent, a dynamic marking, a tempo 
change, Mr. Friedberg would correct it. This was a sort of pre- 
liminary procedure. The real lesson began when he examined the 
implied logical consequences of the printed instructions in the score. 
The student soon learned that for every printed marking in the 
score there were thousands of implied ones, the execution of which 
the composer takes for granted since he has a hard time imagining 
an unmusical performance. Otherwise, the composer would be forced 
to write a dissertation instead of a piece of music. 

Is this crescendo meant to be executed only for its printed dura- 
tion or does it imply a carry-over into the next phrase? The harmonic 
and rhythmic patterns would be examined for a possible clue, other 
similar instances in the works of the same composer cited and 
played by Mr. Friedberg as examples, instances in chamber music, 
songs, orchestral works or operas, as well as other pianoforte works. 
What about a ritard? How much and how long? The same pro- 
cedure would follow with more examples out of his seemingly in- 
inexhaustible memory. 

Yet all this search for accuracy never degenerated into pedantry, 
as it so easily could, because Carl Friedberg not only valued but 
cherished an instinctive musical reaction and would always rely on 
it as the final arbiter. Everything had to “sound.” Everything had 
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to be rhythmically pliable. Only when the music “sounded” and 
moved to satisfy his innate, instinctive sense of fitness was the 
pedagogic argument of any consequence. 

The immense musical erudition, the equally immense pianistic 
experience, the thorough knowledge of the minutiae of the musical 
workshop were used only as a guide for the intuitive reaction, a 
guide that would at all times prevent the instinct from going con- 
trary to the composer’s written instructions and their logical, though 
unwritten, consequences. 

Thus his musical scholarship never seemed to interfere with his 
emotional re-experiencing of a piece of music. A piece heard, played, 
taught for perhaps fifty years seemed to keep for him the fresh- 
ness of its emotional impact, often much more so than for a student 
who spent a few weeks studying it. 

His tastes in music were all-embracing. Any type and style of 
music would arouse his enthusiasm so long as it was well written, 
sincere and above mediocrity. His knowledge of the literature was 
encyclopaedic. Besides pianoforte music he seemed to know every- 
thing else equally well: operas, songs, oratorios, chamber music, 
symphonies, popular music, jazz, operettas, string and even wind 
soli. How he managed to know so much contemporary music always 
puzzled me, since, athough I knew his enormous interest in all 
contemporary arts, I also knew that his eyesight was never too 
good. But he would delight in suggesting that I learn a piece that 
was just published by some composer of whom I had never heard, 
and would immediately sit down and play by memory some pas- 
sages from it that had pleased him. 

His general culture seemed fully to match his musical knowledge. 
A phrase would often suggest to him a painting or a poem or a 
passage in a drama or a novel. He would always be able to identify 
them with utmost precision, even to the room in the museum where 
the painting could be seen, or the publisher of the volume in which 
the poem was contained. 

He was a sharp and witty critic with an excellent sense of humor 
and was extremely generous in his praise, whenever it was possible 
for him to praise anyone. He was equally generous with his time 
and would often spend many extra hours trying to help a student 
over some difficulties. The number of free lessons he gave must 
have been enormous, for he never asked for a fee from a student 
who interested him, if this student could ill afford to pay him. 
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As a man he seemed to be interested in everything about him 
and encouraged his students to do likewise. As a pianist and a 
teacher of pianists he served as a living and unselfconscious ex- 
ample of the two truths which form the cornerstone of all musical 
performance. 

One is, that unless one learns to hear the piece of music mentally 
it is of little use to try to execute it with one’s fingers. The other 
is that if one wishes to communicate the contents of the music 
one performs, the instinct must be allowed to guide the performer, 
but only after one’s intellect absorbs and considers all there is to 
know about this piece of music. 
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CARL FRIEDBERG (1872-1955) 


Photo: Leonard Hungerford 
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American Music on LP Records 


An Index — Supplement | (concluded) 


prepared by Sheila Keats 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In this issue, we conclude the first Supplement to our Index of American 
Music on LP Records. In the past two years, since the publication of the first section of the 
Index in our Winter 1955 issue, the list of American works in record catalogs has grown 
enormously, and continues to grow. While the entries for American composers do not yet 
rival those for Bach, Beethoven and Mozart, they are nonetheless numerous enough to con- 
stitute a respectable portion of the total number of recordings commercially available. 

It is our hope that our Index has proved useful to our readers, and will maintain 
its usefulness as subsequent Supplements are published. Readers desiring to obtain the issues 
of The Juilliard Review containing earlier sections of the Index may do so by writing to 
The Juilliard Review, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, New York. These are contained 
in the Winter, Spring and Fall 1955 issues, available at 50c each, and the Fall 1956 issue, 
available at 75c. 

We wish again to thank all those who hove helped us to assemble and maintain this 


Index and those recording companies who have so generously supplied us with advance in- 
formation on their new releases. 


ANTHEIL, GEORGE BLOCH, ERNEST 

Serenade No. 1 for Strings. M-G-M Concerto Grosso No. 2 for Quartet 
String Orch., Izler Solomon, cond. and Orchestra. Guilet Qvartet; 
w. Buiocu, Concerto Grosso No. 2; M-G-M String Orch., Izler Solomon, 
RIcHTER, Lament for String Orches- cond. w. ANTHEIL, Serenade No. 1 
tra. M-G-M E3422. 12”. for Strings; RicuTer, Lament for 
BARBER, SAMUEL String Orchestra. M-G-M_ E-3422. 

Adagio for Strings. Stuttgart 12”. 

Chamber Orch., Karl Muenchinger, Enfantines. see THE PIANO Music 
cond. w. Berkeley, Serenade for OF ERNEST BLOCH. 

Strings; Hindemith, Five Pieces for Meditation. William Primrose, 
String Orchestra; Martin, Passacaille viola; David Stimer, piano. w. BLocH, 
for String Orchestra. London LL- Processional; Suite Hébraique; Suite 
1395. 12”. for Viola and Piano. Capitol P-8355. 
BERNSTEIN, LEONARD 29". 

Fancy Free. Columbia Sym., Leo- THE PIANO Music or ERNEST 
nard Bernstein, cond. w. COoOPLAND, Buiocu. Includes Enfantines, Poems of 
El Salén México; Milhaud, Création the Sea, Sketches in Sepia. Maro 
du Monde. Columbia CL-920. 12”. Ajemian, piano. M-G-M E3445. 12”. 

Serenade for Violin solo, Strings Poems of the Sea. see THE PIANO 
and Percussion. Isaac Stern, violin; Music oF ERNEST BLOCH. 
Symphony of the Air, Leonard Processional. see Meditation. 
Bernstein, cond. Columbia ML-5144 Quartet No. 1. Roth String Quar- 
>: tet. Mercury MG-50110. 12”. 
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Sketches in Sepia. see THE PIANO 
Music oF ERNEST BLOcH. 

Suite Hébraique. see Meditation. 

Suite for Viola and Piano. see 
Meditation. 

BRANT, HENRY 

Angels and Devils—Concerto for 
Flute and Flute Orchestra. Frederick 
Wilkins, flute; flute orchestra cond. 
by Henry Brant. w. FINE, Music for 
Piano; Mutability. Composers Re- 
cordings, Inc. CRI-106. 12”. 
CLAFLIN, AVERY 

Fishhouse Punch. Vienna Orch., F. 
Charles Adler, cond. w. McBrine, 
Punch and the Judy; Moore, Cotillion 
Suite. Composers Recordings, Inc. 
CRI-107. 12”. 

COPLAND, AARON 

Appalachian Spring. National 
Sym., Howard Mitchell, cond. w. 
COPLAND, Billy the Kid; El Salén 
México; Fanfare for the Common 
Man. Westminster 18284. 12”. 

Billy the Kid. see Appalachian 
Spring. 

El Salén México. Columbia Sym., 
Leonard Bernstein, cond. w. BERN- 
STEIN, Fancy Free; Milhaud, Créa- 
tion du Monde. Columbia CL-920. 12”. 

same. see Appalachian Spring. 

Fanfare for the Common Man. see 
Appalachian Spring. 

FINE, IRVING 


Music for Piano (excerpts). Irving 


Fine, piano. w. BRANT, Angels and 
Devils; FINE, Mutability. Composers 
Recordings, Inc. CRI-106. 12”. 

Mutability (Song Cycle). Eunice 
Alberts, contralto; Irving Fine, piano. 
w. BRANT, Angels and Devils; Fink, 
Music for Piano. Composers Record- 
ings, Inc. CRI-106. 12”. 
FOSS, LUKAS 

Piano Concerto No. 2. Lukas Foss, 
piano; Los Angeles Festival Orch., 
Franz Waxman, cond. w. Waxman, 
Sinfonietta for Strings and Timpani. 
Decca DL-9889. 12”. 


GRIFFES, CHARLES 


Bacchanale. 

Clouds. 

Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan. 
White Peacock. — all Eastman- 


Rochester Sym. Orch., Howard Han- 
son, cond. w. LOEFFLER, Memories of 
My Childhood; Poem for Orchestra. 
Mercury MG-40012. 12”. 

Fantasy Pieces. 

Roman Sketches. 

Tone Pictures. — all Lenore Eng- 
dahl, piano. M-G-M E-3225. 12”. 

see also A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

GRUENBERG, LOUIS 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. 
Jascha Heifetz, violin; San Francisco 
Sym., Pierre Monteux, cond. w. 
Dohnanyi, Serenade in C. Victor LCT- 
1160. 12”. 

HAIEFF, ALEXEI 

Four Juke Box Pieces. Leo Smit, 
piano. 

Piano Concerto. Sondra Bianca, 
piano; Philharmonia Orch. of Ham- 
burg, Hans-Jurgen Walther, cond. 
both on M-G-M E-3243. 12”. 
HANSON, HOWARD 

Cherubic Hymn. Eastman-Roches- 
ter Sym. Orch., Howard Hanson, 
cond. w. BARBER, Symphony No. 1; 
HANSON, Sinfonia Sacra. Mercury 
MG-40014. 12”. 

Concerto for Organ, Strings and 
Harp. Richard Ellsasser, organ; Phil- 
harmonia Orch. of Hamburg, Arthur 
Winograd, cond. w. Poulenc, Concerto 
for Organ, Strings and Tympani. 
M-G-M E-3361. 12”. 

Fantasy Variations on a Theme of 
Youth. Eastman-Rochester Sym. 
Orch., Howard Hanson, cond. w. 
Rocers, Leaves from “The Tale of 
Pinocchio”; Triccs, The Bright Land. 
Mercury MG-50114. 12”. 

Sinfonia Sacra (Symphony No. 5). 
Eastman-Rochester Sym. Orch., How- 
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ard Hanson, cond. w. BARBER, Sym- 
phony No. 1; HANSON, Cherubic 
Hymn. Mercury MG-40014. 12”. 

Symphony No. 8. Boston Sym. 
Orch., Serge Koussevitzky, cond. w. 
Harris, Symphony No. 8. Victor 
LVT-1016. 12”. 

HARMAN, CARTER 

see CLAFLIN, Lament for April 15. 
HARRIS, ROY 

Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night. Nell Tangeman, mezzo-sop.; 
Johana Harris, piano; Samuel 
Thaviu, violin; Theo Salzman, ’cello. 
w. Harris, Fantasy for Piano and 
Orchestra. M-G-M E-3210. 12”. 

Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra. 
Johana Harris, piano; M-G-M Sym. 
Orch., Izler Solomon, cond. w. 
Harris, Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight. M-G-M E-3210. 12”. 

Symphony 1933. Boston Sym., 
Serge Koussevitzky, cond. w. HARRIS, 
Symphony No. 7. Columbia ML-5095. 
12”. 

Symphony No. 8. Boston Sym. 
Orch., Serge Koussevitzky, cond. w. 
HANSON, Symphony No. 8. Victor 
LVT-1016. 12”. 

Symphony No. 7. Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, cond. w. 
Harris, Symphony 1933. Columbia 
ML-5095. 12”. 

see also A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

HARRISON, LOU 

‘Mass. N.Y. Concert Choir and 
Orch., Margaret Hillis, cond. w. Kill- 
mayer, Missa Brevis. Epic LC-3307. 
HIVELY, WELLS 

Tres Himnos. Eastman-Rochester 
Sym. Orch., Howard Hanson, cond. 
w. DONOVAN, New England Chronicle; 
PorRTER, Poem and Dance. Mercury 
MG-40013. 12”. 
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HOVHANESS, ALAN 

Mountain Idylls, Marga Richter, 
piano. Record entitled “Piano Music 
for Children by Modern Composers.” 
M-G-M E-3181. 12”. 

Suite from The Flowering Peach. 

Is There Survival. 

Orbit No. 1. — all, Chamber En- 
semble cond. by Alan Hovhaness. 
M-G-M E-3164. 12”. 

Prelude and Quadruple Fugue. 
Eastman-Rochester Sym. Orch., How- 
ard Hanson, cond. w. Lo PRESTI, 
The Masks; SEssions, Suite from The 
Black Maskers. Mercury MG-50106. 
12”. 

HOWE, MARY 

Stars; Sand. Vienna Orch., Wil- 
liam Strickland, cond. w. ANTHEIL, 
Serenade No. 1 for Strings; LUENING, 
Kentucky Rondo; Symphonic Fan- 
tasia. Composers Recordings, Inc. 
CRI-103. 12”. 

IVES, CHARLES 

Symphony No. 8. Baltimore Little 
Sym., Reginald Stewart, cond. w. 
DONOVAN, Suite for String Orchestra 
and Oboe. Vanguard VRS 468. 12”. 

The Unanswered Question. Zimbler 
Sinfonietta, Lukas Foss, cond. w. 
Bartok, Divertimento for String Or- 
chestra; Milhaud, Symphony No. 4 
for Strings; Skalkottas, Little Suite 
for Strings. Unicorn UNLP-1037. 12”. 

Violin Sonata No. 1. Rafael Druian, 
violin; John Simms, piano. w. PorTER, 
Violin Sonata No. 2. Mercury MG- 
50096. 12”. 

Violin Sonata No. 2. 

Violin Sonata No. 8. 

Violin Sonata No. 4. — all, Rafael 
Druian, violin; John Simms, piano. 
Mercury MG-50097. 12”. 

KAY, ULYSSES 

see MODERN AMERICAN COMPOSERS, 

Vou. I. 
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see also CLAFLIN, Lament for 
April 15. 

KERR, HARRISON 

Sonata for Violoncello and Piano. 
Eberhard Finke, ’cello; Claus Billing, 
piano w.. LUENING, Sonata No. $ for 
Violin and Piano. Remington R-199- 
211. 12”. 

KIRCHNER, LEON 

Sonata Concertante for Violin and 
Piano. Eudice Shapiro, violin; Leon 
Kirchner, piano. w. KIRCHNER, Trio. 
Epic LC-3306. 12”. 

Trio. Nathan Rubin violin; George 
Neikrug, ’cello; Leon Kirchner, 
piano. w. KIRCHNER, Sonata Con- 
certante for Violin and Piano. Epic 
LC-3306. 12”. 

KLEINSINGER. GEORGE 

archy and mehitabel. Eddie Brack- 
en, Carol Channing; David Wayne, 
narrator. Columbia OL-4963. 12”. 
KOHS, ELLIS 

Symphony No. 1. Vienna Orch., F. 
Charles Adler, cond. w. Scort, 
Binorie Variations; Hornpipe and 
Chantey. Composers Recordings, Inc. 
CRI-104. 12”. 

LIST, KURT 

see CLAFLIN,Lament for April 15. 
LOEFFLER, CHARLES 

Memories of My Childhood. 

Poem for Orchestra. — both, East- 
man-Rochester Sym. Orch., Howard 
Hanson, cond. w. GRIFFES, Bacchan- 
ale; Clouds; Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan; White Peacock. Mercury MG- 
40012. 12”. 

LO PRESTI, RONALD 

The Masks. Eastman-Rochester 
Sym. Orch., Howard Hanson, cond. 
w. HovHANESS, Prelude and Quad- 
ruple Fugue; SESSIONS, The Black 
Maskers. Mercury MG-50106. 12”. 
LUENING, OTTO 

Kentucky Rondo. 

Symphonic Fantasia. — _ both, 
Vienna Orch., F. Charles Adler, cond. 
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w. ANTHEIL, Serenade No. 1 for 
Strings; Howe, Stars; Sand. Com- 
posers Recordings, Inc. CRI-103. 12”. 

Sonata No. 8 for Violin and Piano 
(Andante and Variations). Saschka 
Gawriloff, violin; Karl Peter Pietsch, 
piano. w. Kerr, Sonata for Violon- 
cello and Piano. Remington R-199- 
211. 12”. 

LUENING, OTTO and 
USSACHEVSKY, VLADIMIR 

Rhapsodic Variations for Tape Re- 
corder and Orchestra. Louisville 
Orch., Rob’t Whitney, cond. w. Ibert, 
Louisville Concerto; Reap, Toccata 
Giocoso. Louisville Lou. 545-5. 12”. 
McBRIDE, ROBERT 

Punch and the Judy. Vienna Orch., 
F. Charles Adler, cond. w. CLAFLIN, 
Fishhouse Punch; Moore, Cotillion 
Suite. Composers Recordings, Inc. 
CRI-107. 12”. 

Quintet for Oboe and String 
Quartet. Earl Schuster, oboe; Classic 
String Quartet .w. Bax, Quintet for 
Oboe and String Quartet; Elgar, 
String Quartet, Opus 83. Classic Edi- 
tions CE-1030. 12”. 

see also MODERN AMERICAN COM- 
POSERS, VOL. I. 

McPHEE, COLIN 

Concerto for Piano and Winds. 
Grant Johannesen, piano; wind octet 
cond. by Carlos Surinach. w. SEs- 
SIONS, Quartet No. 2. Columbia ML- 
5105. 12”. 

Tabuh-Tabuhan: Toccata for Or- 
chestra. Eastman-Rochester Sym. 
Orch., Howard Hanson, cond. w. 
CARTER, The Minotaur. Mercury MG- 
50103. 12”. 

MacDOWELL, EDWARD 

see A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

MENOTTI, GIAN CARLO 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. 
Tossy Spivakovsky, violin; Boston 
Sym. Orch., Charles Munch, cond. w. 
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Honegger, Symphony No. 2. Victor 
LM-1868. 12”. 

The Saint of Bleecker Street. 
Gabrielle Ruggiero, David Poleri, 
Leon Lishner, Gloria Lane, and 
others. Chorus and Orch. cond. by 
Thomas Schippers. Victor LM-6032. 
2/12”. 

Sebastian Ballet Suite. NBC Sym., 
Leopold Stokowski, cond. w. GOULD, 
Dance Variations. Victor LM-1858. 
19”. 

MILLS, CHARLES 

see CLAFLIN, Lament for April 15. 
THE MODERN AGE OF BRASS 

Includes BEREZOWSKY, Brass Suite; 
DAHL, Music for Brass Instruments; 
Hindemith, Morgenmusik; SANDERS, 
Quintet in B Flat. Brass Ensemble 
cond. by Roger Voisin. Unicorn UN 
LP 1031. 12”. 

MODERN AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS, VOL. I 

Includes Utysses Kay, Round 
Dance and Polka; Ropert McBrine, 
Pumpkin Eaters Little Fugue; Work- 
out for Small Orchestra; WALTER 
Mourant, In the Valley of the Moon; 
Air and Scherzo; Sleepy Hollow 
Suite. Soloists and chamber ensemble 
of the New Sym. Orch., Camarata, 
cond. London LL 1213. 12”. 
MODERNISTS 

Includes Jongen, Concerto; PISTON, 
Three Pieces; Rieti, Sonata; THOMP- 
SON, Suite. Berkshire Woodwind En- 
semble. Unicorn UNLP-1029. 12”. 
MOORE, DOUGLAS 

Cotillion Suite. Oslo Philharmonic 
Orch., Alfredo Antonini, cond. w. 
CLAFLIN, Fishhouse Punch; McBrInE, 
Punch and the Judy. Composers Re- 
cordings, Inc. CRI-107. 12”. 

Farm Journal. Oslo Philharmonic 
Orch., Alfredo Antonini, cond. w. 
Baver, Suite for String Orchestra; 
Prelude and Fugue for Flute and 
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Strings. Composers Recordings, Inc. 
CRI-101. 12”. 
MOURANT, WALTER 

see MODERN AMERICAN COMPOSERS, 
Vou. I. 
A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 

Includes SAMUEL BarBeEerR, Essay 
for Orchestra, No. 2; Grorce W. 
CHADWICK, Hobgoblin; Aaron Cop- 
LAND, Quiet City; Pau CRESTON, A 
Rumor; Stephen Foster, Come Where 
My Love Lies Dreaming; William 
Henry Fry, Overture to Macbeth; 
George Gershwin, Prelude No. 2; 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk, Andante 
from A Night in the Tropics; Hans 
Gram, Death Song of an Indian 
Chief; CHARLES T. GrIFFES, The Vale 
of Dreams; Ferde Grofe, Huckle- 
berry Finn; Henry K. Hadley, 
Scherzo Diabolique; Francis Hopkin- 
son, A Toast; Roy Harris, Interlude 
from Folk Song Symphony; EDWARD 
MacDoweELL, Lamia; John Knowles 
Paine, Overture to As You Like It; 
HoRATIO PARKER, Interlude from 
Mona; LAMAR STRINGFIELD, Cripple 
Creek; DEEMS TAYLOR, Ballet music 
from Casanova. Philharmonia Orch., 
Richard Korn, cond. Allegro-Elite 
8148/50. 3/12”. 
PARKER, HORATIO 

see A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL Music. 
PERSICHETTI, VINCENT 

Quintet for Piano and Strings. 
Vincent Persichetti, piano; Guilet 
String Quartet. w. CoPpLAND, Piano 
Quartet. M-G-M (in prep.). 

Symphony No. 4. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, cond. w. 
GESENSWAY, Four Squares of Phila- 
delphia. Columbia ML-5108. 12”. 
PINKHAM, DANIEL 

Concertante for Violin, Harpsi- 
chord and Chamber Orchestra. Rob’t 
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Brink, violin; Jean Chiasson, harpsi- 
chord; Brandeis Festival Orch., Izler 
Solomon, cond. w. BERGER, Serenade 
Concertante; BLocH, Four Episodes 
for Piano, Winds and _ Strings; 
Britten, Sinfonietta, Op. 1. M-G-M 
E-3245. 12”. 

see also CLAFLIN, Lament for 
April 15. 
PISTON, WALTER 

Quintet for .Piano and Strings. 
Earl Wild, piano; Walden Quartet. 
w. Martinu, Quartet No. 6. McIntosh 
MM-109. 12”. 

see MODERNISTS. 


PORTER, QUINCY 

Concerto Concertante for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra. Jean-Leon 
Cohen, André Terrasse, duo-piano. 

Dance in Three Time. 

Symphony No. 1. — all, Colonne 
Orch., Quincy Porter, cond. Over- 
tone 10. 12”. 

Poem and Dance. Eastman-Roches- 
ter Sym. Orch., Howard Hanson, 
cond. w. DONOVAN, New England 
Chronicle; Htvety, Tres Himnos. 
Mercury MG-40013. 12”. 

Violin Sonata No. 2. Rafael 
Druian, violin; John Simms, piano. 
w. Ives, Violin Sonata No. 1. Mercury 
MG-50096. 12”. 

READ, GARDNER 

Toccata Giocosa. Louisville Orch., 
Rob’t Whitney, cond. w. Ibert, Louwis- 
ville Concerto; LUENING-USSACHEV- 
SKY, Rhapsodic Variations for Tape 
Recorder and Orchestra. Louisville 
Lou. 545-5. 12”. 

RICHARD, EDMUND 

Hudson River Sketches. Edmund 
Richard, piano. M-G-M E-3309. 12”. 
RICHTER, MARGA 

Lament for String Orchestra. 
M-G-M String Orch., Izler Solomon, 
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cond. w. ANTHEIL, Serenade No. 1 
for Strings; BLocH, Concerto Grosso 
No. 2. M-G-M E-3422. 12”. 

Sonata for Piano. Menachem Press- 
ler, piano. w. Ben-Hayim, Suite for 
Piano, Op. 34. M-G-M E-3244. 12”.. 
RIEGGER, WALLINGFORD 

Sonatina for Violin and Piano. 
Anahid Ajemian, violin; Maro Aje- 
mian, piano. w. Krenek, Double Con- 
certo for Violin and Piano; SESSIONS, 
From My Diary. M-G-M- E-3218. 12”. 
ROGERS, BERNARD 

Leaves from “The Tale of Pin- 
occhio.” Eastman-Rochester Sym. 
Orch., Howard Hanson, cond. w. 
HANSON, Fantasy Variations on a 
Theme of Youth; Triccs, The Bright 
Land. Mercury MG-50014. 12”. 
SANDERS, ROBERT 

see THE MODERN AGE OF BRAss. 
SCOTT, TOM 

Binorie Variations. 

Hornpipe and Chantey. Vienna 
Orch., F. Charles Adler, cond. w. 
Konus, Symphony No. 1. Composers 
Recordings, Inc. CRI-104. 12”. 
SESSIONS, ROGER 

From My Diary. Maro Ajemian, 
piano. w. Krenek, Double Concerto 
for Violin and Piano; RIEGGER, Sona- 
tina for Violin and Piano. M-G-M 
E-3218. 12”. 

Quartet No. 2. New Music Quartet. 
w. McPHEE, Concerto for Piano and 
Winds. Columbia ML-5105. 12”. 
SHAPERO, HAROLD 

Credo for Orchestra. Louisville 
Orch., Rob’t Whitney, cond. w. 
Muczynski, Concerto No. 1 for Piano 
and Orchestra; Orrego-Salas, Sere- 
nata Concertante, Op. 42. Louisville 
Lou. 56-5. 12”. 

SOWERBY, LEO 

All on a Summer’s Day. Louisville 

Orch., Rob’t Whitney, cond. w. Bad- 
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ings, The Louisville Symphony; 
WEBER, Prelude and Passacaglia. 
Louisville Lou. 56-6. 12”. 
SPELMAN, TIMOTHY MATHER 

The Vigil of Venus (Pervigilium 
Veneris). Ilona Steingruber, sop.; 
Otto Wiener, baritone; Vienna Acade- 
my Chorus, Dr. Ferdinand Grossman, 
cond.; Vienna State Opera Orch., 
Zoltan Fekete, cond. M-G-M E-3085. 
12”. 
STEVENS, HALSEY 

see CLAFLIN, Lament for April 15. 
STRINGFIELD, LAMAR 

see A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
TAYLOR, DEEMS 

see A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
THOMPSON, RANDALL 

see MODERNISTS. 
TRIGGS, HAROLD 

The Bright Land. Eastman-Roches- 
ter Sym. Orch., Howard Hanson, 
cond. w. HANSON, Fantasy Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Youth; RoGERs, 
Leaves from “The Tale of Pinocchio.” 
Mercury MG-50014. 12”. 
USSACHEVSKY, VLADIMIR 

‘see LUENING, OTTO and USSACHEV- 
SKY, VLADIMIR. 


VERRALL, JOHN 

Prelude and Allegro for Strings. 
M-G-M Chamber Orch., Carlos Surin- 
ach, cond. w. Blomdahl, Chamber 
Concerto for Piano, Winds and Per- 
cussion; DONOVAN, Soundings for 
Trumpet, Bassoon and Percussion. 
M-G-M E-3371. 12”. 
WEBER, BEN 

Prelude and Passacaglia. Louis- 
ville Orch., Rob’t Whitney, cond. w. 
Badings, The Louisville Symphony; 
SowerBy, All on a Summer’s Day. 
Louisville Lou. 56-6. 12”. 
WEISGALL, HUGO 

The Stronger (opera). Adelaide 
Bishop, sop.; Columbia Chamber 
Orch.. Alfredo Antonini, cond. w. 
COPLAND, Twelve Poems of Emily 
Dickinson. Columbia ML-5106. 12”. 
WOLPE, STEPHAN 

Passacaglia. David Tudor, piano. 

Quartet for Trumpet, Tenor Saxo- 
phone, Percussion and Piano. Bob 
Nagel, trumpet; Al Cohen, saxo- 
phone; Al Howard, percussion; Jack 
Maxin, piano; Samuel Baron, cond. 

Sonata for Violin and Piano. 
Frances Magnes, violin; David 
Tudor, piano.—all on Esoteric ES- 
530. 12”. 


Supplement II will be published in a forthcoming issue. 
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NATHAN BRODER is the Associate Editor of The Musical Quar- 
terly. He is currently doing research on orchestral music under 
a Guggenheim Fellowship grant. 


SERGIUS KAGEN, who studied under Car] Friedberg in the Juilliard 
Graduate School, is a member of the voice faculty of Juilliard School 
of Music and the faculty of the School of Sacred Music of the Union 
Theological Seminary. His Three Satires, for voice and piano, and 
collection of songs by Richard Strauss have recently been published. 


FRANK THOMPSON, JR. represents the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. He has recently been re-elected for his second 
term in Congress. During the 84th Congress, he was instrumental 
in drafting and introducing several measures in support of the Arts. 


PAUL TUROK, composer and former Associate Music Director of 
KPFA, is currently studying with Roger Sessions on a Hertz 
Travelling Scholarship of the University of California. 
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AMP 


presents the works of 


WALTER PISTON 


Music for Orchestra 
CONCERTINO FOR PIANO AND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA (1937) 


Commissioned by the Columbia Broadcasting System .......... 14 Min. 
CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA 14 Min. 
“THE INCREDIBLE FLUTIST,” BALLET (1938) ................ 17 Min. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE FOR ORCHESTRA (1934) 

SERENATA (For Orchestra) (1956) — 
Commissioned by the Louisville Orch. .................22205- 

15 Min. 


SECOND SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA (1948) — 


13 Min. 


Commissioned by the Dallas Symphony Orch. ................ 23% Min. 
SYMPHONY NO. 2 (1943) — oe 

Commissioned by the Alice M. Ditson Fund.................. 26 Min. 
SYMPHONY NO. 4 (1950) — 

Commissioned by the University of Minnesota................ 23 Min. 
SYMPHONY NO. 5 (1954) — 

Commissioned by the Juilliard School of Music .............. 22 Min. 
SYMPHONY NO. 6 (1955) — 

Commissioned by the Boston Symphony Orch. ............... 25 Min. 


Works for Small Orchestra 
“CARNIVAL SONG,” for Men’s Chorus and Brass Instruments (1938) 
DIVERTIMENTO FOR NINE INSTRUMENTS (1946) — Commissioned by the — 
FANTASY FOR ENGLISH HORN, HARP, AND STRINGS (1952) 
PRELUDE AND ALLEGRO FOR ORGAN AND STRINGS (1943) 


Chamber Music 
PARTITA FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, AND ORGAN (1944) — 
Commissioned by the Coolidge Foundation 


QUINTET FOR FLUTE AND STRING QUARTET (1942) — 
Commissioned by the League of Composers 


QUINTET FOR PIANO AND STRINGS (1949) 

SONATA FOR FLUTE AND PIANO (1930) 

QUINTET FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS (1956) 

SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO (1939) 

STRING QUARTET NO. 1 (1933) 

STRING QUARTET NO. 4 (1951) — 
Commissioned by the Coolidge Foundation 

TRIO FOR VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO (1935) — 
Commissioned by the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 


For further information and prices please write. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Society for the P 
Whasic 


Founded 1919 as a non-profit corporation 
Chamber Music Publications of the Society 


Sonatas and Suites with Piano 
Violin and Piano 


Complete 
Ulric Cole—Somata $3.00 
Paul Fetler—Three Pieces 3.00 
Gail Kubik—Sonatina 


Quincy Porter—Sonata No. 2 ..... 2.00 

David Stanley Smith—Sonata ........._ 3.00 

Frances Terry —Sonata 

Bernard Wagenaar—Sonata ........._ 3.00 
Two Violins and Piano 

Albert Stoessel—Suite Antique .. 4.00 


Viola and Piano 
Marion Bauer—Sonata (alternate 


part for clarinet) 3.00 
Ingolf Dahl—Divertimento 3.50 
Violoncello and Piano 
*Elliott Carter—Somata 4.00 


Lehman Engel—Sonata 
Aurelio Giorni—Sonata (alternate 
part for viola) 2.00 
Clarinet and Piano 
Daniel Gregory Mason—Sonata 


(alternate part for violin) 3.00 
Leo Sowerby—Somnata 
Flute and Piano 
Parker Bailey—Somata 3.00 


Oboe and Piano 
David Stanley Smith—Sonata ......... 2.50 


Harp and Piano 
Carlos Salzedo—Sonata . 


Other Works with Piano 
Trios 
Frederic Ayres—Trio in D minor 
for piano, violin and violoncello 3.50 
William Clifford Heilman—Trio 
for pianoforte, violin and 
Violoncello, Op. 7 3.50 


Other Works with Piano 
Trios 
Complete 
Harold Morris—Trio No. 2 for 
violin violoncello and piano .... $3.50 


Wallingford for 


piano, violin and ’cello 3.50 
Quartets 
Isadore Freed—Triptych for 
violin, viola, violoncello 
and piano 4.50 
tRobert Palmer—Piano Quartet ... 5.00 


Quintets 

Ulric Cole—Quintet for piano, 

two violins, viola and 

violoncello 3.50 
David Diamond—Quintet in B 

minor for flute, string trio 

and piano 3.50 
Vittorio Giannnini—Quintet for 

piano, two violins, viola 

and violoncello 500 
Leroy Robertson—Quintet in 

A minor for piano, two violins, 

viola and violoncello 3.00 
Halsey Stevens—Quintet for flute, 

string trio and piano 5 

Sextets 

tEdward Burlingame Hill—Sextet 

for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 

bassoon and piano ........ 
David Holden—Music for Piano 

and Strings (playable by piano 


with string quartet or string 
orchestra) 3.50 


(Extra parts, including double 
bass, 25 cents each) 


5.00 


* Recorded by American Recording Society (ARS 25). 


t Recorded by Columbia Records, Inc. 


Sole Sales Agent: CARL FISCHER, INC. 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Prices subject to change 
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Exclusive Publishers now of the works of 


ROGER 


|| THE IDYLL OF THE THEOCRITUS for Soprano and Orchestra, 1956 

| 2-2-2-2, 4-3-2-1, Tym., Perc., Celeste, Harp, Strs. 

| Rental Library, Study Score for Sale — $4.00 45 min. 
| CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, 1956 

| 3-3-3-3, 4-3-2-1, Tymp. Perc. 

| Rental Library 18 min. 
| THE TRIAL OF LUCULLUS, 1947 

| One-Act Opera—Text by Bertolt Brecht 

| 


2-1-2-1, 2-2-2-0, Perc., Piano, V1., Vla., Vecl., D.B. 1 hr. 12 min. 
SECOND STRING QUARTET, 1951 
| Study Score for Sale — $3.00 32 min. 
| SONATA FOR VIOLIN, 1953 | 
For Unaccompanied Violin — $2.00 28 min. 
FROM MY DIARY, 1939 
Piano Solo — $1.00 10 min. 
SECOND SONATA, 1946 
| Piano Solo — $2.00 14 min. 
| TURN, O LIBERTAD (Walt Whitman), 1943 
| SATB and Piano 4 hands (or two pianos) — 40c 4 min. 
MASS, 1956 
Unison Choir and Organ — $1.00 15 min. 


List of Recordings 
THE IDYLL OF THEOCRITUS (soloist Nusserman, conductor Whitney) : 
Columbia Records 
| FROM MY DIARY: Music Library Recordings MLR 500; MLR 7003 
MGM New Editons NE 1 (B. Weiser) 
SECOND STRING QUARTET (New Music String Quartet) : Columbia 
Records ML 5105 
SECOND PIANO SONATA: Music Library Recordings MLR 5000; 
| MLR 7003 Vox 16071 (Andor Foldes) 
| 
| 
| 


Publishers also of varied compositions by: Gretchaninoff, Kleinsinger, Krenek, 
Lecuona, Lopatnikoff, Meyerowitz, Milhaud, Mignone, Mompou, Riegger, 
Schoenberg and Alexander Tcherepnin. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA Building Radio City New York 
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Some 20th Century Operas From The Catalogs Of 
MERCURY MUSIC 


RICHARD ARNELL 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
ALFRED GRANT GOODMAN 
JACQUES IBERT 

LOCKREM JOHNSON 

MEYER KUPFERMAN 


EZRA LADERMAN 
DARIUS MILHAUD 
PIERRE PETIT 


FRANCIS POULENC 
LEONARD RATNER 
MANUEL ROSENTHAL 


ALBERT ROUSSEL 
ROBERT STARER 
VIRGIL THOMSON 


DOUGLAS TOWNSEND 


Love in Transit 
The Willow Tree 
The Audition 
Angélique (H) 

A Letter to Emily 


Dr. Faustus Lights the Lights 
In a Garden 


Goodbye to the Clown 


Les Malheurs D’Orphée (H) 
Medée (H) 
Le Pauvre Matelot (H) 


Le Jeu d’/Amour et du Hasard (H) 
(Love is a Game) 


Les Mamelles de Tirésias (H) 
The Necklace 


La Poule Noire (H) 
(The Weeping Widow) 


Le Testament de la Tante Caroline 
The Intruder 


Four Saints in Three Acts 
The Mother of Us All 


Lima Beans 


Operas marked (H) are from the catalog of Heugel & Cie. (Paris) All French 
scores listed available in English translation. Some vocal scores are published 
—others in manuscript—all are available for inspection. 


MUSIC CORPORATION 


47 West 63rd Street 


New York 23, N. Y. 


/ 


music 
for the piano. 


Scarlatti 
KAROL RATHAUS 


DAHL 


Sonata Seria | 


GEORGE ROCHBERG CARNIVAL 
12 bagatelles 2 pianos * 4 hands 
ILHAN USMANBAS | ISADORE FREED 


_ preludes 
for the piano. 


JEAN BERGER 


Sonatina 


CONTEMPORARY 
PIANO MUSIC ; 
by DISTINGUISHED 
COMPOSERS 
ISADORE FREED, Editor 


a series of short, 
educational pieces | 


Write forfree 7 at music dealers 
_ descriptive booklet ‘everywhere 


| contemporary. 
La 
. 
_ ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN ff 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ry 
DORE PRESSER COMPANY 


_____study scores 
of contemporary 


@ 
A Stopwatch And An Ordnance Map. (No. 69)..................... . 1.00 
Medea’s Meditations and Dance of Vengeance, Op. 23A. (No. 74)....... 2.50 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 14 (No. 75)........0000000... 3.00 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


Serenade for Solo Violin, String Orchestra, Harp & Percussion. (No. 76). .3.00 
(Just released on Columbia Records, Isaac Stern, soloist, Leonard Bernstein, Conductor) 


ERNEST BLOCH 


Concerto Grosso No. I! For Strings. (No.64).............00..0...4.. 2.50 
Suite Hébraique. For Viola (or Violin) and Orchestra. (No. 71).......... 2.00 
Symphony No. II, Op. 35. For Orchestra (No. 65)......... 3.00 
Judith. Choreographic Poem For Orchestra. (No. 58)..............4.. 2.50 
Symphony No. VI, in One Movement. (No. 60)...................04. 3.00 


SCHIRMER 


NEW YORK 17 CLEVELAND 14 LOS ANGELES 17 
3 EAST 43rd STREET 43 THE ARCADE 700 WEST 7th STREET 
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Business Manager 


The Juilliard Review 
120 Claremont Avenue 
New York 27, New York 


Please send me The Juilliard Review for year(s) at the 


subscription rate of $2.00 per year: 


Name 


Street 


City 7 ZONE State .. 


| wish my subscription to start with the issue of 


Payment enclosed Please bill me 
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